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text with names. The curious suggestion of Herbartianism through- 
out the book, as shown in such phrases as " frei steigende Vorstel- 
lung," " central erregende Wirksamkeit," and the " eigene Kraft " 
of conscious phenomena, has been already alluded to. 

Margaret Washburn. 

La morale de Spinoza : Examen de ses principes et de V influence 
qu'elle a exercee dans les temps modernes. Par Rene Worms, 
ancien eleve de 1'ecole normale superieure agrege de philosophic 
Ouvrage couronne" par l'institut (Academie des Sciences morales 
et politiques). Paris, Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1892. — pp. 334. 

While Spinoza literature is proverbially extensive, there is much to 
justify an attempt to present the ethical side of the system in a way 
sufficiently exact for somewhat advanced students, and at the same 
time clear enough for beginners. The present volume is without a 
preface, but it is fair to assume that such was the task that the 
author set himself. It is with this understanding that the volume 
will be criticised. 

The author has an undoubted talent for exposition. Nothing 
could be simpler than the style in which the book is written, but 
one rarely feels that exactness has been sacrificed to clearness and 
elegance. Indeed, the pedagogical tact shown throughout is apt to 
produce a first impression even more favorable than can be retained. 
After a time one cannot help feeling that so much mere paraphrasing 
of the text is, after all, unnecessary. After the genesis of the system 
had been traced, and the fundamental assumptions clearly stated, 
much of the detail of the Ethics might have been passed over some- 
what lightly, in order that attention might be concentrated upon a 
limited number of important topics. In a word, the reader is likely 
to feel that the author has tried to do all his thinking for him, with 
the result of not giving sufficient space to real difficulties, which, 
even after a most careful reading of the original work, continue to 
perplex. 

There can be little doubt that M. Worms over-emphasizes the 
ethical aim of Spinoza ; and it is, perhaps, in keeping with this that 
he regards the standpoint of the Essay on God and Man and that of 
the Ethics as practically the same. Pollock is probably right in 
finding in the former treatise proof that " Spinoza really worked out 
his metaphysic by starting in the first instance from theology, and 
did not first conceive his metaphysic and then clothe it in theological 
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terms"; 1 but it can hardly be denied that, whatever his original 
attitude, Spinoza progressed steadily in the direction of pure meta- 
physic, and to such an extent that the Ethics is to be regarded more 
as a metaphysical than as an ethical work. Indeed, it would hardly 
be paradoxical to say that Spinoza's ethics must needs be a meta- 
physic. His ideal is to develop the 'active' side of our nature, 
since that means independence of externals. But this ' activity ' is 
always conceived in terms of pure thought, so that his fundamental 
ethical precept is : Know and love God. But the philosopher 
speaks quite indifferently of God or Nature ; hence the chief end of 
man is to understand the ultimate truth of things, — which is nothing 
other than the problem of metaphysic. 

The point of view of the author may briefly be described. His 
account of the genesis of the system and his exposition of its most 
important doctrines do not present any marked peculiarities. It 
should be mentioned, however, that, in showing Spinoza's depend- 
ence upon Descartes in ethics, M. Worms goes so far as to assert 
that, if Descartes had worked out his own ethical system in final 
form, it would have been deterministic instead of libertarian (p. 9). 
Thus Spinoza, in ethics as well as in metaphysic, simply developed 
what were already the implicit teachings of Descartes. This rather 
doubtful conjecture as to what would actually have been the char- 
acter of Descartes's ethics in its final form, is not, however, to be 
attributed to any other speculative bias on the part of the author 
than a desire to find historical continuity, for he himself is a most 
uncompromising, not to say naive, libertarian. Indeed, chapters iii, 
iv, v, and vi, dealing with various aspects of Freedom and the Good, 
are in parts quite unsatisfactory for this reason. Unless ' freedom of 
the will ' and an absolute good-in-itself be posited, responsibility has 
no meaning, and punishment cannot be justified ; man is reduced to 
the condition of a plant or a mineral (p. 183). The punishment 
spoken of might seem to be of the nature of retributive justice only, 
were it not for passages where the author seems to ask : What is 
the good of legal threats, on the one hand, or such a guide to the 
blessed life as Spinoza offers, on the other, if we are not able to give 
heed to them ? 

But while the author is so much disturbed by the supposed 
implications of determinism as such, he does not discuss the 
passages (e.g., Prop, lix, Pt. iv) where Spinoza seems to hold the 
doctrine of determination by reason alone, after explicitly stating 

1 Spinoza : His Life and Philosophy, p. 89. 
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the opposite view (e.g., Prop, vii, Pt. iv). Again, to confine our- 
selves for the time to this part, which will answer as well as any 
other, the ambiguity of Spinoza's utterances regarding 'good' and 
'evil' (e.g., ct. Prop, viii and Prop, xxvii) is neglected, although 
we are frequently reminded of the unfortunate ethical implications 
of the philosopher's failure to recognize an absolute good-in-itself. 
Further, the egoistic basis of virtue in the system (as stated in 
Prop, xx, same Part), which the author frequently refers to, is 
unsatisfactorily discussed. It is highly important that this 'meta- 
physical egoism' (if such it can be called, for it is practically the 
principle of 'self-realization') should carefully be contrasted with 
the egoism of Hobbes, which is a very different thing ; but, curiously 
enough, Hobbes is not mentioned explicitly in the text until 
page 153, in chapter xii, on Spinoza's Politics; and there and in 
what follows no such contrast as that just suggested is made. To 
be sure, the author shows that the 'interest' which lies at the basis of 
Spinoza's ethics is a "wholly metaphysical interest" ; but, instead of 
contrasting the position with that of Hobbes, he contrasts it with 
"the small computations of a paltry psychology, such as that which 
serves as a basis for 'the moral arithmetic' of Bentham" (p. 76). 

M. Worms is probably quite right in contrasting Spinoza's ethical 
doctrine with religious mysticism. Spinoza's ideal appears to be 
the conservation of the individual rather than the losing of one's 
individuality in the contemplation of the Absolute. But it is quite 
another matter when the author makes the statements regarding 
immortality, in the closing paragraphs of the Ethics, square with the 
rest of the work. The point is worth noticing, as this is one of 
the real difficulties of the Ethics, which every student must face. 
According to the author, there are two possible interpretations, 
which are not as different as they might seem. (1) Spinoza's 
immortality might be regarded as not only facultative and partial, 
but impersonal as well. The human soul is composed of a certain 
number of ideas, which are dissipated at death, each following its 
own proper destiny. This, then, would be an immortality of one's 
ideas, not of one's self. (2) But, in addition to this impersonal 
immortality of our ideas, there is a personal ' feeling ' of immortality. 
" The immortality of the idea supposes the death of the organism ; 
eternity, on the contrary, is enjoyed by the soul in the present 
world" (p. 147). 

Of the two interpretations, the first must be pronounced distinctly 
unsatisfactory. In the first place, it is a figure of speech turned into 
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a metaphysical doctrine ; but, if it is to be taken seriously, the 
answer is obvious. The doctrine of concomitance is too vital a part 
of Spinoza's system to allow of our ideas persisting after death by 
finding lodgment in the minds of other men ! And, as for the 
second interpretation, — does this 'feeling' of immortality mean 
anything more than recognizing that all the reality of our existence 
is ultimately to be referred to God or Substance ; that we are 
partakers of the Divine Nature, and therefore ' eternal ' in Spinoza's 
sense ? If not, one must continue to feel that the wording of the 
propositions referred to is most unfortunate. First, because it 
suggests a doctrine of faculties, and this in direct contradiction to 
most explicit statements in other parts of the Ethics. Secondly, 
because it seems to involve a real confusion between 'eternity' and 
'duration,' which had carefully been guarded against by previous 
definitions. 

But, in spite of defects like the above, the book is almost sure to 
prove pedagogically valuable. Thanks to the admirable arrange- 
ment, one can find what one wants almost immediately, though there 
is no index. The more obvious parts may be passed over lightly, 
and in the remainder of the volume, no matter how different the 
reader's point of view may be from that of the author, he is almost 
sure to meet with something that is suggestive and helpful. The 
last 144 pp. are devoted to an attempt to trace the influence exerted 
by Spinoza's Ethics. The result is quite satisfactory, on the whole, 
but the author deals rather more with mere similarities, where no 
direct influence is claimed, than would seem desirable. 

Ernest Albee. 

Stoics and Saints: Lectures on the later heathen Moralists 
and on some aspects of the life of the mediaeval Church. By the 
late James Baldwin Brown, B.A. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1892. — pp. viii, 296. 

We are informed by the writer of the preface, that the lectures 
published in this volume were delivered at different times and places 
in the later years of Mr. Brown's life, and that they form, by nature 
of their subject-matter, a continuous course, though not originally so 
given. The essays or lectures are more of a theological than philo- 
sophical nature. There are in all ten discourses, four of which deal 
with later Stoicism and occupy somewhat less than a third of the 
volume. The remaining six have for their subjects : The Monastic 



